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EDITORIAL 


The Annual General Meeting was held at the Newman Centre, 
31 Portman Square, London, W.1, on Thursday, 3rd January 1952, 
at 6 p.m. The Secretary and Treasurer read their reports for the past 
year. The principal activity was the course of lectures at the Newman 
Centre. The audience for these had remained at a fairly steady level and 
even slightly increased. Work on the Catholic Commentary had continued 
steadily although progress was slower than had been hoped. The treasurer 
reported that the Association had just covered its expenses which con- 
sisted chiefly of the printing of the QuaRTERLY and sundry secretarial 
expenses such as postage and stationery. The draft rules of the Association 
were then commented on and amended. At the end, the revised rules 
were voted on and passed. In the course of a discussion a member asked 
if arrangements might be made for purchase of the Catholic Commentary 
by instalments, as this method might be useful for students. Any decision 
on this point would rest with the publishers. Dr Leahy described con- 
tacts he had had with the Catholic Truth Society with a view to co- 
operation in the matter of publications. There was apparently little 
demand for pamphlets on the Old Testament. There was a regular sale 
for NT pamphlets especially simple accounts of the life of Christ, so 
long as they appeared as one pamphlet. Cost of production (exclusive 
of any payment to the writer) was almost equal now to the price charged. 
In reply to a query about more popular lectures on the Scriptures it was 
said that the organizing of such lectures had been undertaken some 
years ago but had resulted in a financial loss and was therefore dis- 
continued. Nevertheless the idea would be taken up again. It was also 
noted in a later discussion that the Quarterly ScripTURE is not well 
known and needs publicizing. The editor observed that it needs not only 
publicizing but also articles of a more general character, to meet the 
needs of a wider public ; but that such articles are hard to come by. At 
the conclusion of the Meeting, Mr R. A. Dean, a member of the Com- 
mittee, proposed a motion that this Society express its pleasure at the 
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election of its Chairman, the Very Rev. Mgr J. M. T. Barton, pD.D., 
F.S.A., to the position of President (1952) of the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study. This motion was seconded by Dr Leahy and passed, nem. 
con. 

In response to some requests we reprint on page 43 with appropriate 
modifications an answer published originally in 1945, in ScRIPTURE, 
before it.became an official quarterly. The subject is the Millennium, 
and we believe many readers will be glad to have this reprint. 

The Liturgical Apostolate, Abbey of St Andrew, Bruges, Belgium, 
has produced an excellent booklet on the restored Easter Eve service, 
giving the text in Latin and English and adding just such short explanations 
as are necessary for the intelligent following of the ceremonies. Thus, 
a very interesting plan of the ceremonies is printed on page 4, showing 
the main parts and subdivisions ; and throughout the text, short notes 
are inserted wherever necessary. The booklet is available at the very 
modest price of one shilling, and is entitled ‘Easter Eve’. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL, AN OBJECTIVE 
RECORD? 
S™ the portrait of Christ in John differs apparently from that in 


the Synoptics, because there are notable differences in the dis- 

courses and on account of the Evangelist’s elaborate use of sym- 
bolism there have been constant attempts to maintain that the fourth 
Gospel is in fact not a work of history at all but largely an allegorical 
composition designed to portray Christ, not as he actually was in life 
but as he was believed to be at the beginning of the second century. 
‘Such a view’ notes MacRory, ‘reduces the claim to divinity made by 
our Lord himself in the discourses of the Gospel to claims set up on 
his behalf by the Evangelist seventy years or more after his death’ 
(Gospel of St John, p. xlix). 

Before dealing with the difficulties it is well to note first that the 
Gospel presents itself as a record of fact. This is stated categorically in 
XX, 30-31. The text of the Gospel bears this out. There are the same 
historical persons as in the Syn., eg. the apostles, the holy women, 
Caiaphas, Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea. The events too, generally 
speaking are the same—the Baptist’s testimony, Christ’s many miracles, 
feeding of the 5,000 and above all the details of the Passion. That John 
relates many events not in the Syn. and vice-versa is accounted for by 
his intention of supplementing, not repeating their account in detail. 

John’s Gospel has more chronological indications than the other 
Gospels. At least three Paschs or a period of two full years, the feasts c” 
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Tabernacles and Dedication are mentioned. Days are mentioned in 
series (1, 29ff ; xii, 12), and even hours of the day are noted (i, 39; iv, 6, 
52; xix, 14).-Geographical details are likewise more abundant than in 
the Synoptics. Events are described too with an attention to picturesque 
detail which equals Mark’s ; and many new facts are supplied. 

Eight miracles are described in some detail—the changing of water 
into wine at Cana, the healing of the official’s son at Capharnaum, the 
cure of the man at Bezatha, the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
the walking on the water, the cure of the man born blind, the 
raising of Lazarus—and the miraculous catch of 153 fishes after 
Christ’s Resurrection. All are regarded as signs, the first two being 
related to the faith which they increased or provoked, and the fourth and 
fifth being closely connected with the Eucharistic discourse. The sym- 
bolism of three others is declared by Jesus himself. He cures on the 
sabbath to show that he is one with the Father in a coequal continuity of 
operation ; he gives sight to the blind, to show that he is the light of 
the world ; he raises Lazarus, after declaring that he is the resurrection 
and the life. 

The symbolism of the Fourth Gospel is pronounced and apparently 
intentional. Nevertheless caution should be used in its investigation lest 
one read far more into the mind of the Evangelist than was actually 
there. The opening words of the Gospel ‘In the beginning . . .’ the 
reference to the Word as the Light of men, the bringing of new life to 
men, and even the exact arrangement of events into seven days from the 
Baptist’s testimony to the miracle of Cana, remind us forcibly of the 
details of Gen. i, and can hardly be anything but intentional, cf. 
Allo,!833. Authors have sought the perfect number seven in many other 
places in John, for example, seven miracles, but it does not seem 
that any special significance attaches to the numbers quoted. 

We find that John gives great prominence to the ideas of Light and 
Life, and these appear to be constantly represented by the symbols of 
water and blood. The Life was the Light of men, died on the Cross 
and from his side pierced by the lance there flowed water and blood, in 
which many have seen figured the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. One should compare this with the water and blood of I 
John v, 5ff. Allo thinks one may discern a series of eight events in which 
these two main ideas are illustrated. Thus : (1) Marriage feast of Cana, 
water and wine (blood) (2 and 3) Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman, 
faith symbolized by water, proposed to a Jew and a non-Jew. (4) Healing 
of ruler’s son, iv, 46ff. (5) Paralytic at Pool of Bezatha. (6) Miracle of . 
loaves (Eucharist) implying wine (blood). (7) Man born blind. (8) Raising 
of Lazarus. Thus 2-3, 5, 7 refer to Light, and 4, 6, 8 to Life, while 1, 
refers to both. 


1 Jean, Evangile de Saint, in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement. 
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Granted some symbolism to a greater or lesser degree, we have now 
to ask whether this is compatible with an historical work ? It should be 
observed first that we are not here considering parables which are fictitious 
narratives designed to convey spiritual teaching. The symbolical or 
allegorical method is quite distinct and consists in selecting an actual 
historical event or fact or person and seeing in it or him a spiritual 
meaning. As Bernard! says ‘It is one thing to spiritualize history : it is 
quite another to put forth as history a narrative which is not based on 
fact’, p. lxxxvi. There cannot be the slightest doubt that it was John’s 
express purpose and intention to record fact. At the same time, he does 
undertake to interpret the facts as is shown not only by his comments 
(e.g., ii, 21; iv, 2; xx, 9), but also by his arrangement and selection of 
material, so as to present his thesis (xx, 30) in the most effective way. 


DIFFERENT SUBJECT MATTER 


If we only had the Synoptic Gospels, we should conclude that 
Jesus spent almost all his public life preaching in Galilee. On the other 
hand, John concentrates mainly on the events in Judaea and Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless, the reference to the Baptist’s imprisonment in John 
iii, 24 indicates that the account is meant to supplement the Synoptics. 
Again, the Synoptic accounts suggest a one year ministry ; yet in John, 
at least three Paschs are referred to (cf. p. 27) implying at least two years. 
But this need cause no special difficulty, because as Temple? has pointed 
out ‘the Synoptists provide no chronology of the ministry at all until 
the last week’, p. xi. The impression of a one-year minisiry is due rather 
to an absence of chronological indications. John, on the other hand is 
careful to give many notes of time. 

The Fourth Gospel indeed, far from being incompatible with the 
Syn., is rather their necessary complement. That our Lord should have 
ignored Jerusalem and Judaea and preached exclusively in Galilee and 
that he should then have journeyed to Jerusalem, where he was at once 
put to death, is hardly intelligible. For, seeing that Christ, on his own 
admission was not come but to save the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel (Matt. xv, 24), he must surely have offered salvation officially and 
directly to the leaders of the people and to the inhabitants of the Holy 
City. Indeed how else can we explain his cry of sorrow over Jerusalem 
(not just Israel). ‘How often would I have gathered thy children .. . 
Matt. xxiii, 37° The explanation is surely given us in John. Moreover 
Jesus, as an orthodox Jew, would be bound by Law to visit Jerusalem 
at the great feasts, and one can hardly believe he would not take such 
opportunities to preach to the people. 

1$t John’s Gospel. 
2 Readings in St John’s Gospel. 
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THE DISCOURSES 


A special feature of the Fourth Gospel is the length of our Lord’s 
discourses. But even more remarkable is the difference between them 
and those recorded in the Syn. No one can fail to notice, for example, 
the difference between the Sermon on the Mount or the parables by the 
Lake shore (Matt. v-vii, xiii), on the one hand, and the discourses of 
Jesus in the Temple (John v, viii) on the other. In the former we have 
elevated moral instruction, homely illustrations from everyday life, an 
almost complete absence of polemics. In the latter one finds a pre- 
occupation with our Lord’s Person and Mission expressed often in 
difficult language and in a tone of open hostility. The matter and the 
language are those of crisis—the supreme crisis of acceptance or rejection 
of his claims. Moreover there seems to be a remarkable similarity in 
phraseology between what is put into our Lord’s mouth and the wording 
of the rest of the Gospel, so that at times it is not easy to say precisely 
whether it is our Lord or the Evangelist who speaks, e.g. iii, 16ff. 

All this has led many to ask whether we have not here the Evangelist’s 
developments of what our Lord originally said, rather than an exact 
historical record of his utterances. 

To deal with the last point first. One recognizes of course that 
our Lord’s Aramaic has been put into Greek and that in the translation 
personal characteristics of the Evangelist would appear. It must also be 
admitted that the discourses are not usually reported verbatim as may 
be seen by the differences in the records of so solemn an utterance as the 
Words of Institution of the Eucharist. Again, not all that Christ said on 
any given occasion is necessarily recorded. It may be no more than a 
summary. Finally the later date of John’s Gospel would give further 
scope for the personal characteristics of the Evangelist to appear : though 
one might reasonably ask whether it might not rather be a case of John’s 
having absorbed his Master’s modes of thought and expression after 
so many years of profound meditation on them, to a greater extent than 
the other Evangelists. 

As regards the different subject-matter—in the first place, there is 
a different audience. In Galilee, Jesus was speaking to the simple un- 
sophisticated fishermen and peasants, who had no vested interests and 
no malice in their hearts. In Jerusalem it was otherwise. There he came 
up against the leaders at once, and they from the beginning took their 
stand against him (John ii, 18). This being so, the polemical note could 
not fail to appear in his dealings with them. Moreover, being learned in 
the law, the Pharisee would expect to discuss deeper matters than those 
set before the Galileans. Jesus met and overcame them with their own 
weapons. 

It is moreover significant that, in the Synoptic Gospels when 
our Lord is speaking directly with the Pharisees, the polemical note is 
equally prominent, cf. Matt. xxiii. 
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It is argued further that the ‘self-assertiveness’ of Jesus in the 
Johannine discourses is ‘unlike what we should expect of him, indeed 
unworthy of him. But surely all depends on whether it is true. That 
Christ speaks of himself is inevitable if his task is to offer himself for 
acceptance by the leaders. If his claims were false there would of course 
be intolerable pride. 

It is often conceded that John has entered more deeply into the 
mind of Christ than the other Evangelists and that his over-all portrait 
of the Master may give a truer picture that that of the others. But it is 
maintained that John’s account is less historical in detail. ‘We may 
sometimes feel sure that this saying or that was uttered by our Lord 
as it is recorded: but it would be a mistake to look for original and 
authentic utterances as each the nucleus of a discourse’ (Temple, p. xvii). 

It is true of course that John does interpret as well as record. He 
interprets the significance of events (xix, 34-7) and also of sayings 
(ii, 21-2). Might he not also expand our Lord’s discourses in the same 
way ? Some think, for example, that in iii, 16-21 we have the reflections 
of the Evangelist, though there is no obvious break after our Lord’s 
words in the preceding verses. So also in iii, 31-36, we may have John’s 
comments on the Baptist’s preceding words. But it is surely destructive 
of the historical character of the Gospel, so well established as the record 
of an eye-witness, to maintain that, in effect, we cannot be sure that 
Christ actually pronounced any of the discourses as recorded in John. 
To those who so readily stress John’s supposed inability in his old age 
to distinguish between what our Lord actually said, and what might 
be deduced (admittedly under the guidance of the Holy Spirit) from 
those sayings, we must point out that such a viewpoint does not well 
agree with the other evidence of the Gospel. If there is one thing which 
stands out more than another, it is surely the evangelist’s minute attention 
to details of time, place and persons, see p. 28. Is it likely that the man 
who remembered what was said by the Baptist, Andrew, Philip and 
Nathanael (chap. i), and on another occasion by Andrew, Philip and 
Peter (chap. vi), that the narrator of the vivid and circumstantial story of 
chap. ix or again chap. xii (cf. esp. xii, 22), would be unable to distinguish 
between his Master’s words and his own reflections ? Moreover, even 
if for the sake of argument this were conceded as a possibility, we have 
other factors to reckon with. The readers of the Gospel were not seeing 
this teaching for the first time. The Gospel was in fact merely the written 
record of the Tradition which they had cherished continuously over 
the years. All the evidence shows that this Tradition was jealously 
guarded and any deviation would be noticed at once. 

There was indeed theological development almost from the 
beginning, as one may see from the epistles, but it was not set down as 
the utterances of our Lord. St Paul for example makes it perfectly clear 


B 
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when he is quoting the Lord directly and when he is issuing instructions 
on his own authority. Speaking of the Eucharistic Assemblies he says, 
‘For I have received from the Lord that which also I delivered unto you’ 
(I Cor. ii, 23). But “Concerning virgins I have no precept from the Lord’ 
(I Cor. vii, 25) ; and again, ‘But for the rest, I speak, not the Lord’ (I Cor. 
vii, 12). Is it reasonable to suppose that John who was more historically 
minded than Paul should have been so vague as to set down his own 
reflections as his Master’s sayings ? It may of course be granted that in 
reporting the discourses John had in mind contemporary needs and 
selected and arranged his material in order to provide an answer to 
heretics. Indeed this consideration must have been in his mind when 
arranging the Gospel as a whole. 

Strachan,! in attempting an explanation of the Johannine discourses, 
suggests a parallel with the OT prophets. ‘When a Hebrew prophet 
used the expression “Thus saith the Lord’, he did not usually mean that 
the actual words were heard by him with the outward ear, although he 
may have had ‘auditions’. He meant that he spoke with certainty and 
authority the mind of God on a particular situation . . . The Fourth 
Evangelist feels himself to be in the same relation of communion in the 
Spirit with the exalted Christ as the OT prophet experienced with God’ 
(p. 17). Itis difficult, however, to see any parallel such as Strachan suggests. 
The OT prophet is generally concerned with communicating to man the 
mind of God here and now on a particular situation. He is the tpogftns, 
the speaker on behalf of God, the mouthpiece of God. But it remains 
clear, generally speaking, that it zs the prophet who speaks. He is used 
by God to communicate the message. But the people know the man 
through whom the message comes. His personality is not hidden as is so 
often the case with that of the inspired writer. When the prophet says 
‘Thus saith the Lord’ all know that the Lord is then and there speaking 
through him. The Evangelist is in a very different role. His task is to 
record what the greatest of prophets actually said in definite historical 
circumstances. Our Lord, the Incarnate Word, was himself the mouth- 
piece of God. If John puts into his mouth what was in fact communicated 
to the Evangelist at a later date we have a totally different situation. 
John was indeed also a prophet and we have his book of prophecy, the 


Apocalypse where it’s clear from the start that John speaks as the mouth- 


piece of the Risen Lord. R. C. FULLER. 


Extract from the forthcoming Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture and here 
printed by permission. 


1 The Fourth Gospel, its significance and environment. 
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‘NOT TO RESIST EVIL’ 


MATTHEW V, 39 
Te: passage of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount has been used 


to support the doctrine of pacificism. “You have heard that it 

hath been said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’; but 
I say to you not to resist evil, but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him also the other’ (Matt. v, 38-39). Does our Lord by these 
words really forbid resistance to evil ? Does He even exhort His disciples 
in all circumstances to submit passively to evil ? 

We know that Christ’s teaching is constant and does not contradict 
itself. But He said and said approvingly : ‘This know ye, that, if the 
good man of the house knew at what hour the thief would come, he 
would certainly watch and would not suffer his house to be broken 
open’ (Matt, xxiv, 43). This clearly supposes that the good man of the 
house might have to use, and would be justified in using, force to protect 
his house and property. 

Then we remember that our Lord came ‘to do and to teach’ (Acts i, 
1), not merely to teach but to illustrate His teaching by His own example. 
‘I have given you an example’ are words of His recorded in John xiii, 15. 
We know what was His conduct when unjustly struck: ‘One of the 
servants standing by gave Jesus a blow, saying, ‘Answerest thou the high- 
priest so >’ Jesus answered him, ‘If I have spoken evil, give testimony of 
the evil; but if well, why strikest thou me?’ (John xviii, 22-23). Jesus 
did not at once offer Himself for another blow, but protested against 
the wrong done to him. His example was imitated by St Paul on more 
than one occasion. When the magistrates at Philippi sent permission to 
him to leave the prison in which he had been confined, he protested 
strongly : ‘They have beaten us publicly, uncondemned, men that are 
Romans, and have cast us into prison. And now do they thrust us out 
privately ? Not so, but let them come and let us out themselves’ (Acts xvi, 
36-37). He protested even more vigorously when the high-priest Ananias 
ordered him to be struck on the mouth: ‘God shall strike thee, thou 
whited wall. For, sittest thou to judge me according to the law and con- 
trary to the law commandest me to be struck?’ (Acts xxiii, 2-3). This 
conduct of our Lord and His Apostle St Paul suffices to show that our 
Saviour gave no commandment and not even an exhortation on every 
occasion to turn the other cheek. Neither did He give a command or 
exhortation never to resist evil. Both He and St Paul resisted the evil on 
the occasions mentioned as far as it was possible to do so at the time, 
though it is true that St Paul could have reported to Rome the treatment 
which had been meted out to him, a privileged Roman citizen. Moreover, 
St Paul shows that it is the duty of the ruler to resist evil by force: 
‘Princes are not a terror to the good work but to the evil . . . He is 
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God’s minister to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, fear, 
for he beareth not the sword in vain. For he is God’s minister, an avenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doth evil’ (Rom. xiii, 3-4). 

Having shown from the authority of Scripture that our Lord gave 
no command or even exhortation always to refrain from resisting evil, 
we may go on to say how absurd it is to suppose that He did anything 
of the kind. The policy of never resisting evil would hand over the 
State together with all honest and God-fearing citizens to the power of 
ruffians and hooligans, who would be free to work their will as they 
please. They are prevented from doing so in every civilized state by the 
good work of the police. And not even the pacifists are opposed to the 
protection they receive from this useful and loyal public body. But be 
it observed, there is no difference in principle between the police forced 
and the army. Both rely on force, as is indicated by the very name of 
the police force. The. difference between the two lies in this that the 
degree of force normally required by the police is much less than that 
required by the army, and the police afford protection against domestic 
enemies whereas the army defends against enemies from abroad. 

What then is the meaning of our Lord’s words ? The Old Testament 
law which is summed up in the words ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth’, and is commonly referred to as the Lex Talionis, sounds 
rather brutal to us after centuries of the civilizing influence of Christianity. 
But in its time it was not a brutal law. On the contrary its purpose was 
to restrain man’s unbridled urge for revenge by forbidding the exaction 
of a greater injury than the malefactor has inflicted. In this the law may 
be considered comparatively mild, as it is not unreasonable to consider 
that the guilty party should suffer more than the innocent victim of his 
brutality. The ancient law, then, quoted by our Saviour had for its purpose 
to bridle man’s spirit of vengeance. He, who had come to perfect the 
law, carries the war against the spirit of revenge further and exhorts us 
to overlook an offence whenever it may be done without harm to society 
or the offender himself. He even exhorts us not only not to avenge 
ourselves but even in a spirit of humility to welcome an offence. It was 
in this spirit that St Francis of Assisi, when mocked in the street, would 
stand still to give his insulter time to speak his mind. 

These remarks may be concluded by a quotation from St Augustine : 
‘What is the meaning of not returning evil for evil if not to have an 
abhorrence of the lust for revenge? And that is to prefer to forgive 
injuries rather than to seek vengeance and is simply to forget injuries... 
This is the right line to take when it appears likely to be of advantage 
to him for whose sake it is taken in order to procure in him correction 
and harmony.’ He then shows by the example of Christ and of St Paul 
that ‘these precepts belong rather to the internal disposition of the heart 
than to external action ; and the purpose is that patience and benevolence 
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should be fostered in the privacy of our soul, while that course of action 
is taken publicly which appears suited to benefit those to whom we 
ought to wish well’, Epistle 138 (Migne, Patrologia Latina 33, 5209f.). 

EDMUND SUTCLIFFE, S.J. ' 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


A PROTOTYPE OF CHRIST? 
Mer DUPONT-SOMMER devotes the greater part of his book 


Apergus préliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte* to 

the non-biblical texts discovered in 1947. These texts are the 
work of a Jewish sect called the New Covenant, to be identified with 
the ‘Sons of Sadoq’ or ‘Sect of Damascus’, known to us through the 
Damascus Document published in 1910. These sectaries would seem to 
be Essenes. Our author sets out to reconstruct their history and teaching 
to show that we have here a foreshadowing of Christianity. This thesis 
has aroused great attention and controversy in France which has been 
duly reported in the Press, both religious and secular.® 


THE THEORY OF M. DUPONT-SOMMER 


The New Covenant had its origin about the year 103 B.c., in the 
opposition to the Hasmonean princes who usurped the High-Priesthood 
till then in the exclusive possession of the Aaronic line of Sadog. Towards 
the year 63 B.c., the founder of the sect, priest and prophet, entitled the 
‘Master of Justice’, was condemned to death and executed by Aristobulus 
II, the ‘impious priest’ supported by the Sadducees. Our author identifies 
the victim with a certain Onias the Just of whom Josephus speaks 
(Antiquities, xiv, 22-24, ed. Reinach), and who was stoned to death by 
the Hasmonean troops. 

The sect had to take refuge in Damascus. The Kittim (or Romans) 
were the instruments of God’s vengeance on Aristobulus II (as shown 





1 The Editor apologizes for the delay in publishing this article. 

2 Collection L’ Orient ancien illustré, no. 4, 125, Paris, Maison-neuve, 1950. 

3 Temps modernes, January 1951 ; le Figaro littéraire, 24th February 1951 ; L’Obser- 
vateur, 1st February 1951. And here are some Catholic articles we have been able to 
consult: J. Bonsirven, Révolution dans [’histoire des origines chrétiennes, Etudes, 
February 1951; pp. 213-18. A. Gelin, Le Christianisme avant le Christianisme? in 
Ami du Clergé, 1951, pp. 101-03. A. Vincent, Les manuscrits hébreux de la Mer 
Morte, in Ja Croix, 13th, 14th and 15th March 1951; G. Vermes, Apropos des 
‘Apercus ...’ de M. Dupont-Sommer, in Cahiers Sioniens, March 19§1, PP- 58-69. 
G. Lambert and G. Vermes, Les Manuscrits du Desert de Juda, Les ‘Apergus...’ 
de M. Dupont-Sommer, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, April 1951, pp. 385-98 ; 
R. de Vaux, Les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte et les origines chrétiennes, in La Vie 
Intellectuelle, April 1951, pp. 60-70. 
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by the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.c., and the poisoning, 
whilein prison, of Aristobulus II in 49 B.c.). But his successor Hyrcanus II 
continued the persecution ; and this new ‘impious priest’ held power until 
40 B.c. The New Covenant returned to Palestine only in 37 B.c., with the 
accession of Herod the Great who restored the high priesthood to the 
legitimate family. The sect disappeared in the war of a.p. 66-70, the 
period in which the Scrolls were consigned to their recently discovered 
hiding-place. 

But if the sect and its leader have disappeared, they live again in 
Christianity and Jesus. It is above all the Commentary on Habakkuk, 
published in 1950, which furnishes M. Dupont-Sommer with his 
arguments. In this work a scribe of the New Covenant explains allegoric- 
ally the first two chapters of Habakkuk. He interprets them of contempor- 
ary events, but expresses himself in terms of oracular ambiguity, and 
his historical allusions are based on uncertain foundations. He is familiar 
with the punishment of Aristobulus by the Kittim, but he is ignorant of 
that of Hyrcanus II. He wrote therefore at Damascus, towards the year 
41 B.c.—that is, at the same place and time (45-40 B.c.) as witnessed the 
appearance of the Damascus Document. 

These two works are our principal sources of information on the 
New Covenant—the Covenant which announces and prepares the way 
for the New Christian Covenant. The Galilean Master, as presented 
to us in the writings of the New Testament, appears from many points 
of view, to be a most remarkable re-incarnation of the Master of Justice... 
Like Jesus Christ he was the Elect and the Anointed of God, the Messiah- 
Redeemer of the World. Like him, he was the object of the hostility of 
the priests, of the Sadducees. Like him, he was condemned and executed. 
Like him, he went up to heaven to the throne of God. Like him, he 
wrought judgement on Jerusalem, which was captured and destroyed 
by the Romans, as punishment for having put him to death...’ p. 121. 

And adopting Rénan’s words : ‘Christianity is an Essenianism which 
succeeded’, our author foretells ‘quite a series of revolutions in Bible 
studies’, p. 117. 

What are we to say of this ? 


TEXTS BADLY TRANSLATED 


The theory of M. Dupont-Sommer rests essentially on two texts 
of the Commentary on Habakkuk. Without going into the detail of 
the discussions, we give here in parallel columns the translation of M. 
D-S. together with the literal sense of the Hebrew as generally given by 
a considerable number of authors :1 


1 Cf. especially the articles of Bonsirven, G. Vermes, G. Lambert and G. Vermes, 
de Vaux. Cf. Basor, December 1948 and December 1949. 
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D.-S. pp. 45 and 38. 


On Hab. ii, 7. A. 


(The explanation of thisword con)cerns 
the Priest who revolted . . . (gap of two 
lines ; towards the end of this gap, supply 
the following more or less: . . . and he 
persecuted the Master of Justice, who 
was) struck by him because of wicked 
judgments ; and hateful, shameless men 
committed horrors on him and wrought 
vengeance on his body of flesh. . . 


Hab. ii, 15. B. 


“Woe to him who gives his neighbour 
to drink, pouring out his fury, and also 
intoxicating drinks, in order that God 
may look favourably on their feasts.’ 


The explanation of this concerns the 
impious Priest whu persecuted the 
Master of Justice, in order to engulf 
him in the transport of his fury. Thou 
hast dared to strip him, but at the moment 
of the feast of the Day of Atonement, 
he appeared all glorious in order to 
swallow them up... 


37 


Hebrew 


(The explanation of this word con)- 
cerns the Priest who revolted 


(cf. infra) 


to strike him 
out of malice; and they wrought upon 
him the horrors of terrible evils and 
vengeance on his body of flesh .. . 


‘Woe to him who gives his neigh- 
bour to drink, pouring out upon him 
his anger, even till he be drunk, in order 
that he may favourably regard their 
feasts. 

The explanation of this concerns the 
impious Priest who persecuted the 
Master of Justice, in order to engulf 
him in the transport of his fyry and 
strip him naked. And it is at the time 
of the feast of the Day of Atonement 
that he showed himself to them (i.e., 
in all his wickedness) in order to swallow 
them up... 


As regards the first text (A) and the gap of two lines, a comparison 





with the rest of the MS allows us to conclude that there is only one line 
missing of which several letters have survived. The space available is 
too small to permit us to insert the name of the Master of Justice. Do 
these texts bear out the assertions of our author ? 


THE MASTER OF JUSTICE IS NOT THE MESSIAH 


According to D-S. he is the Messiah, and even an incarnate divine 
Being, because there is mention of his body of flesh (text A), and of his 
glorious appearance (text B). Further, he is said to be the Second Person 
of the Trinity, according to the Damascus Document ; ‘God has made 
known the Holy Spirit by means of his Anointed’.? 

Now, in this last text we find nothing more than is found already 
in the Old Testament. The OT refers to the Holy Spirit or Spirit of God, 


1G. Vermes, loc. cit., p. 66. Cf. The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark’s Monastery, 
Vol. I, ed. Millar Burrows (New Haven, 1950), plate LVIII. 

2 Israel Lévi, Un Ecrit sadducéen antérieur a la déstruction du Temple, in Revue 
des Etudes juives, 1911, p. 175. 
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whether as a gift or as an attribute of the Lord. Ezechiel puts this in 
sharp relief ; and some texts (Agg. ii, 5 ; Zach. iv, 6; vii, 12; Neh. ix, 
30; II Chron. xv, 1; and especially Isaias Ixiii, 1o-11) seem almost to 
personify the Spirit. On the other hand, the Anointed or Messiah is 
conceived as a historical personage who is to reveal the mysteries of 
God and restore his Kingdom on earth. The Damascus Document 
contains no new factor and it is impossible to see in it any strictly Trinitar- 
ian teaching. 

The expression ‘body of flesh’ indicates the material element of 
the human person, and in no way suggests the Incarnation (cf. Eccles. 
xxiii, 16 ; Col. ii, 11). Moreover is it applicable to the Master of Justice ? 
As for the glorious appearance, the verb used, hdphia‘, does not necessarily 
suppose a theophany and can refer to the showing of evil conduct by man. 

Finally, the Damascus Document (ix, 8-10) clearly distinguishes 
the Master of Justice from the Messiah: ‘From the day on which the 


unique Master was taken away until the coming of the Messiah of Aaron 
or of Israel’. 


THE MASTER OF JUSTICE WAS NOT MARTYRED 


Tere are no other grounds for applying to the Master of Justice 
the theology of the Word Incarnate, the Redeemer, the Risen Christ, 
the future Judge. Further, his ‘Passion’ or ‘martyrdom’ should be care- 
fully scrutinized. In vain will one search the two texts quoted for any 
clear reference to his being put to death. Text B speaks of ‘persecution’, 
nothing more. Text A, if one refers to the course in the passage of 
Habakkuk of which it is a commentary, seems to refer much more 
probably to the punishment of one of the impious priests. 

Like many other prophets, the Master of Justice met with hatred 
and persecution, but one can affirm nothing more, and one must conclude 
with M. E. Cavaignac: ‘Not thus did the first Christians speak of the 
Passion of Christ . . . The supposition that he (the Master of Justice) 
was put to death enjoys no definite support in the texts, and in my 
opinion is psychologically improbable in the extreme. That sectaries 
of this kind should be persecuted is normal, since they opposed the high 
priests recognized as such by the whole nation. Perhaps some of them 
perished, but not any master of Justice ; they would have told us.”! 


THE DATE OF THE EVENTS AND THE DOCUMENTS 


We have given the principal pieces of evidence for the theory, 
together with some estimate of their value. We must add that there is 
still no sort of agreement as to the dating of the documents and their 


1 Quelques Réflexions sur les documents de ‘Ain Fashka, in Revue de l’histoire des 
Religions, October-November, pp. 156-7. 
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historical setting. The New Covenant cannot be connected with the 
Essenes for there are too many differences. Perhaps also one should 
distinguish it from the Damascus ‘Sect whose Document speaks of 
Javan (Greeks) but never of Kittim (Romans). It is true that this identi- 
fication of Kittim with Romans is not absolutely certain. This ancient 
term is once interpreted as Romans in Dan. xi, 30, but usually at this 
period it refers to Greeks and Hellenists.? 

To reach a date for the documents D-S uses Text B. The des- 
truction of the wicked on the Day of Atonement would be a reference 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.c. Now we have seen 
that there is nothing about ‘swallowing up’ the wicked, there is no 
question of the capture of a city, but only of the persecution conducted 
against a sect. 

Moreover, some passages of the Dead Sea Scrolls (including the 
Comm. on Hab.) could refer to the events of the Jewish War and the 
destruction of Jerusalem in A.D 70.3 In this case, these MSS would not 
be earlier than the end of the first century a.D. and would not refer to 
the invasion of Pompey. 

Certainly these problems are by no means solved. The evidence of 
the MSS must be taken in conjunction with the results (still disputed) 
of Archeology. Physical sciences also must no doubt be taken into 
account.’ Further prolonged and minute study is necessary before we 
can hope for a definite answer to these questions. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of all these reasons we must conclude that the brilliant 
theory of M. Dupont-Sommer is not merely too hastily constructed 
but is devoid of all solid foundation. The New Covenant is one Jewish 
sect among many others, which was expecting a national Messiah, and 
practised an exaggerated and soul-destroying legalism. It adds to our 
knowledge of Judaism, but it is not the source whence the Redeemer 
of Mankind drew his doctrine of all-embracing love. 


R. TAMISIER. 
Grand Séminaire, Rodez. 


1 Cf. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant Jesus Christ, pp. 307-37. 

2 de Vaux, loc. cit., p. 69 

3G. Vermes, loc. cit., pp. 68-69. Cf. by the same author: La secte juive de la 
Nouvelle alliance d’aprés ses hymnes récemment découverts. In Cahiers Sioniens, 
September 1950, pp. 178-202. 

4Cf. A. Bauchan ; Radio-activité et 4ge des manuscrits du Desert du Juda, in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1950, pp. 515-17; Techniques de la physique moderne 
et age des documents de Qumran, in NRT, 1951, pp. 524-6. 
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‘THOSE OTHER LABOURERS’ 


‘Look at the fields, they are white with the promise of harvest 
already... The harvest I have sent you out to reap is one on which 
you best owed no labour ; others have laboured and it is their 

labours you have inherited.’ 


HE ground about to receive the seeds of Christianity was ploughed 

by the furrows of dissatisfaction and watered by rare streams of 

truth running through certain philosophic, ethical and religious 
systems. The greater part of the then known world formed the unity 
of the Roman Empire—renowned for its legislation and organization. 
Through its centre at Rome, the farthest corners of the Empire were 
connected in such a way as to ensure comparatively safe and speedy 
travel. Moreover messengers, traders, and soldiers were constantly 
circulating within its boundaries. Little wonder that news whether of 
wars, philosophic or religious systems spread like wildfire over vast 
stretches of land. 

Though it was the centre of government, Rome allowed a consider- 
able amount of freedom to the provinces, to conduct affairs according 
to their own customs and traditions, when these presented no danger 
to the state. Particularly was this so in the realm of religion. The Romans 
respected all creeds and not only tolerated religious rites of the most 
gruesome kind but prayed foreign divinities to extend their patronage 
to Rome. Soldiers returned from their conquests bearing Greek and 
oriental gods complete with legends, rites and sacrifices. Thus was Mithras 
transported by his Roman devotees to England. At the same time, 
foreign merchants and freed slaves set up places of worship to their own 
gods in every city of the Empire performing their rites under the pro- 
tection of the law for religious ‘colleges’. Only in extreme cases was 
there any official interference, as when the worshippers of Isis set up a 
temple to her in the Capitol—the heart of Roman worship. Such was 
Roman awe for matters religious that no workman could be found, in 
this instance, to tear down the building, until the consul started the 
work of demolition with his own hands. By the time of the Emperors, 
the foundation and scope of ‘colleges’ were limited. Christian com- 
munities could not, therefore, set themselves up as new ‘colleges’. But 
the Jewish ghettos were protected, eastern religions well established and 
the Greek deities accepted as a popular contribution to Roman worship. 
Yet the Greeks had ceased to believe in them and were blighting the 
Roman aristocracy with the scepticism suffusing their literature, philoso- 
phy and education—a scepticism which the patricians increased by the 
misuse of their religious privileges. 

The popularity of oriental rites corresponded to the rapid spread 
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of immorality among both plebs and patricians of Empire days. After 
Augustus’s final victory, Rome was at peace to consolidate her Empire 
and increase her wealth. Nobles at home enlarged their establishments 
and added large numbers to the slave power they already possessed. 
In Italy land was turned to pasture while corn was imported from the 
plains of Egypt. Peasants seeking work in the city could not compete 
with the cheapness of slave labour. They swelled the crowd of paupers 
subsisting on a pittance from the state treasury or lived as fawning 
‘clients’ to wealthy patrons. Idleness for the poor and luxury for the 
rich soon bore their natural fruit in dissipation of the worst kind. Aristo- 
cratic scepticism added to this fuel a libertine spirit which charred the 
last remnants of nobility and the last shreds of decency in Rome. Seneca 
strongly condemns the citizens of his day. Juvenal, listing the current 
evils, bewails that :— 

‘Luxury more to be dreaded than the sword, has fallen upon us 
and is avenging the conquered universe.’ 

Family life was gone and selfishness was rife in a land which had 
placed all its hope on family pride and all its power in the hands of the 
few. These were out for pleasure and were followed by retinues of 
clients seeking their wealth. Legacy hunters enhanced the life of a celibate 
and belittled the dignity of fatherhood. Many refused to marry and set 
up families. 

‘Their only boast is of their barrenness, they do not even want an 
only son’, reports Pliny. Angustus tried to remedy the wrong by legislat- 
ing in favour of the married man. This only increased the evil for many 
seeking its advantages married very young girls or killed or disinherited 
their unwanted offspring. To check this practice the Emperor offered 
greater privileges to family men. In this atmosphere women lost their 
dignity. They vied with men for privileges; attended games and libertine 
feasts ; lived in their own establishments apart from their husbands and 
refused to accept permanent ties. Divorce was so common that a tomb- 
stone, which has been found, bears an inscription of special praise to a 
lady for living with her husband all her life. 

Oriental and Asiatic religions each had its separate appeal to a 
people satiated with immorality, yet thirsting for more sensation. Those 
tired of pleasure-seeking found diversion in the worship of Cybele or 
Mithras, and eased probable guilt-complexes with scourgings and im- 
mersions in the warm blood of sacrificial bulls. Some, disgusted by all 
this excess, found relief in the clean worship of Isis, with its suggestions 
of monotheism. Their goddess was addressed as ‘Isis of the Thousand 
Names’ signifying her true worship in all other deities, or ‘The Only 
One who Art All’. Others, in smaller numbers sought refuge in Stoicism. 
The moral and philosophical strain running through it showed the 
Greek mind reaching for a standard which could not generally be 
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attained when supported solely by the cold light of reason. Forming a 
select few the Stoics were half admired and half derided by the mass 
who could not follow them. 

The Jews were in a different position. Many of them, far from the 
Temple, followed a simple form of Judaism in which sacrifice played 
no part. Their frugal and industrious life displayed a height of purity 
in sharp contrast to that of their contemporaries. Strong family and 
racial ties gave them a sense of security which overflowed into a radiant 
and sincere joy in their feastings and ceremonies. These were so free 
from the coarseness, hysteria and materialism found in pagan worship 
that Jews were accused of atheism by Roman writers and politicians. At 
the same time their religion was dubbed superstitious by no less a writer 
than Seneca, probably owing to the stubbornness with which they 
adhered to moral and religious practices in everyday life. These very 
elements of spirituality and morality, so often misinterpreted, attracted 
numerous proselytes to be seen wherever Jews met together in prayer. 
The nature of their one Ineffable God corresponded to their inner 
craving for beauty and truth. His care of the Jewish race appealed to 
the Gentile’s utter loneliness and desolation. From the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity, Jewish emigration had gone on all over the Eastern 
Mediterranean regions. Keen business men, these Jews had helped trade 
to flourish and had generally insinuated themselves into the good graces 
of their masters. They, in turn, heaped privileges upon the communities 
and exempted them from Civil law where necessary for the observance 
of their own law. Alexander, Julius Cesar, Augustus, each in turn became 
beneficent patrons to win their loyalty. Thus Jewish communities 
flourished in every city and port of the civilized world, haughtily secluded 
from the citizens yet mingling with them in commerce. Great as was the 
jealousy, ignorance and even hatred surrounding these ghettos, they 
none the less exercised an influence over the Gentile world. 

For immorality was not confined to Rome. Indeed Rome accused 
Eastern religions of their corrupting influence, while it diffused the evil 
of its own decayed greatness throughout the Empire. As we follow the 
footsteps of the Apostles we find the same depravity everywhere. At 
Antioch in Syria where Peter first established his Apostolic See, East 
and West met in an impact of peoples and religions retaining the worst of 
both Greek and Syrian practices, while the Romans, far from home, 
threw themselves without reserve into the race for pleasure. Eastern 
magic was rife. Mystery religions throve here as in the rest of the Empire. 
At Tarsus, Paul’s birthplace, the prevalent morality could be seen 
incribed on a monument to Sardanapalus ‘Pilgrim, eat, drink and be 
merry ; nothing else is of value’. 

All over the Empire the same ill demanded the same remedy. The 
Jews were laughed at by the envious but imitated by many. Horace 
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Persius, and Seneca each witness to the fact that, in the words of the 
last named :— 


‘The customs of this most criminal people are received throughout 
the world.’ 

Jews encouraged this and went so far as to forge sayings of the 
pagan Sybil in favour of monotheism. More effective, however, was the 
Septuagint version of the Scriptures completed over a century before 
the coming of Christ, which spread the doctrine of the Jews in the 
popular language of the day. Romans who did not attend the synagogue 
learnt to respect these beliefs. As Juvenal notes in his Satires ‘Some 
adore nothing but the clouds and the deity of heaven’. 

All this did not constitute Judaism but formed a climate cf opinion 
ready to welcome Christianity as it extended a helping hand towards 
the proselyte struggling under a load of petty restrictions, or the Gentile 
sinking in the mire of materialism. The world was gorged with the 
fruits of its own self-sufficiency and was athirst for a knowledge of 
God. Greedily it snatched scraps of truth from any system offering them. 
Judaism like a mirage in the desert only intensified that thirst, offering a 
glimpse of the Truth—a reflection of that which was yet further afield. 
When Christianity came, Jewish communities offered a foothold and 
presented the Apostles with an audience of enquiring Gentiles in every 
city and port of the Empire. 

‘The harvest is great but the labourers are few.’ 


B. JONES. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Is the ‘Millennium’, or ‘Thousand Years’ of the Apocalypse the 
peaceful expansion of the Church from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries ?) 


The answer might very well be an affirmative, if it were agreed 
that the way to interpret the Apocalypse is to regard it as St John’s 
inspired prophecy of the future chronological history of the Church. 
But such an approach is not verified by facts. The world continues 
seated in wickedness (I John v, 19), and the Church continues to pray 
that God will ‘thrust down to hell Satan and all wicked spirits who 
wander through the world for the ruin of souls’. Moreover, such an 
approach is comparatively modern. Joachim, Abbot of Flora in southern 
Italy (d. 1202), a saintly man, was the first to parcel out the Apocalypse 
into descriptions of seven succeeding periods of the history of the Church. 
The seventh age, the final one, would be the golden age of the Church, 
when the contemplative life would be spread everywhere. This age 
would begin in the year 1260 (cf. xi, 3 : 1260 days), and it would close 
with the final judgement. Nicholas of Lyra (d. 1340) followed the same 

1 See Editorial. ‘ 
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principle, but of course interpreted the ages differently. The principle 
continues to attract (cf. the Seventh Day Adventists, the Jehovah 
Witnesses) just as it attracted Luther and Calvin. Yet it fails to remove 
the obscurity from the prophecies—even when those prophecies are 
claimed to have been fulfilled. Indeed, it adds obscurity ; for if it is true 
that chapters xvii and xviii refer only to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
where are we now to identify the adversaries of the Church? After the 
conflict described in those chapters hardly any further conflict between 
the Church and enemies is mentioned. This theory of regarding the 
Apocalypse as a foretelling of various periods in the history of the Church 
is now abandoned by Catholics. 

Father Ramos Garcia, c.M.F., in his book Summa Isagogico- 
Exegetica,! Vol. II, favours the eschatological approach. For him, the 
Millennium has still to come. It is that period between the iniprisonment 
of Satan and his release. During that period, the great length of which 
is denoted symbolically by a thousand years, the Dragon which had led 
Christian nations to apostasy, and which had thus prepared the way 
for the Beast, or Antichrist, will be rendered powerless. The period will 
be inaugurated and closed by the Parousia. The first act of Christ when 
He comes again will be to receive from the Father the kingdom on earth. 
This will involve the ‘first resurrection’, which is that of the saints. 
Then Christ will reign with His saints in the world until the final judge- 
ment, the last stage in the Parousia, when He will give back to the 
Father the kingdom He received (I Cor. xv, 24), and when the second 
resurrection, that of the dead, will take place. 

Christ and the risen saints, continues Fr Ramos, will not be visible 
on earth; they will be invisible, as befits their incorruptible bodies. 
They will be among men as the Risen Christ was among men during 
the forty days preceding the Ascension. Hence, both the ecclesiastical 
and the civic hierarchy will continue, and nations will be changed very 
much for the better—though the change will be one of degree and not 
of kind. 

Cutting away excrescences, exaggerations, errors and points in 
detail either hotly disputed or about which there is no sound agreement 
among the Fathers, Father Ramos reduces the essential features of the 
Millennium theory to six, and these, he claims, are maintained by the 
Fathers. The six features in order are :— 

(1) The first resurrection, that is to say, of the elect. 

(2) The Universal Judgement of the living. This is the social 

reign of the elect among the nations. 

(3) The reign of a thousand years ; which is only another way of 
saying that the reign will last a long time. It denotes the 
peaceful reign of the Messias as foretold by the OT prophets, 
their prophecies being understood in a literal sense. 

1 Rome, 1940. 
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(4) The General Resurrection of the good and bad. 

(5) The Final Judgement. 

(6) Eternal life or eternal damnation according to merits. 

In support of these points Father Ramos brings forward not merely 
St Irenaeus. He asserts that it is ridiculous to say that Irenaeus was the 
author of the Millennium theory. He claims that before Irenaeus there 
were Papias, the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, St Justin and even 
St Paul in I Cor. xv, 22-26 (against which interpretation of St Paul 
see Pére Allo, Revue Biblique, 1932, pp. 187-209). And after Irenaeus 
there were Hippolytus, Tertullian, Lactantius and even (so claims Father 
Ramos) St Jerome and St Augustine. All these are supporters of the 
six essential points in the Millennium theory. 

There is not enough space here to set out a criticism of this view of 
the Millennium. We mention the view, first because of its topical interest, 
and second, because the questioner can now see how the Millennium is 
interpreted by some Catholics as referring exclusively to the future 
and having nothing to do with the past. 

Most commentators prefer the eschatological system of interpreting 
the Apocalypse to that which regards the book as a description of the 
successive periods through which the Church militant has to pass. 

But a more probable system still is that which Pére Allo has popular- 
ized. The principles behind this system were given in early times by 
Tychonius, a Donatist (d. 380), and in modern times by Swete. It has 
been adopted too by Merk and Hoépfl. This system may be described as 
a qualified eschatological system. It interprets the Apocalypse as referring 
to the eschatological period, but this period is not merely in the future : 
it began with the Incarnation (‘a primo adventu Christi usque in saeculi 
finem’—St Augustine). The Apocalypse covers the whole period of 
Church history, but not in such a way that St John describes each period 
in chronological fashion. St John is interested in history, but not in 
history for its own sake. He mentions historical events only in so far 
as he sees them as a type of events in another (spiritual) order. This 
spiritual order will have its full consummation at the Parousia, but 
meanwhile St John describes partial fulfilments. Thus, St John has in 
mind the actual Roman persecutions, but he sees them as a type of the 
age-long persecution of the Church by external forces, such as material- 
ism. He then shifts his gaze and sees all this as a type of the internal 
struggle going on in man’s soul between the lieutenants of Satan and 
Divine Grace. Finally he turns his gaze to God, in Whom all things 
are recapitulated. The principle on which this theory is based is that of 
‘Compenetration’—a seeing of several perspectives at the same time. 

If we adopt the interpretation set forth by Pére Allo we should 
say, then, that the Millennium does not refer to any precise period in 
history when the Church would be surrounded by peace and external 
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happiness. It refers rather to the whole spiritual reign of the Church 
militant. The reign of a thousand years is a symbolic way of describing 
the victory of Christ over the Devil and the spirit of the world. This 
victory will be complete at the Parousia, but it has already been put 
under way, and sometimes we get glimpses of its progress (e.g., in the 
period between the sixth and sixteenth centuries). 

In July 1944 the Holy Office issued a decree, of which the precise 
point appears to be only this : that mitigated form of Millenarism which 
teaches that Christ will return visibly before the Last Day in order to 
reign is unsafe (‘tuto doceri non potest’). Now we must not read into 
the decree more than the carefully chosen words connote. We must 
not say that every form of the Millennium theory is now condemned ; 
only that form of Millennarism is now condemned which insists that 
Christ will return to the earth in visible form for some period previous 
to the final judgement. 

Fr Ramos Garcia, as we have seen, rejects the suggestion that 
Christ will return during the Millennium in visible form. On p. 281 of 
his book, Fr Garcia says (I translate) : ‘I would prefer to call this system 
(ie. what he himself teaches) ‘“Millenism” rather than ‘“Millenarism’’, 
because the latter term by reason of its historical associations connotes, 
or at least suggests, that Christ and the saints will be visibly present, 
and has other fantastic ideas, not to say errors.’ Indeed, Fr Garcia has 
been teaching his interpretation (which he claims to be founded on Holy 
Writ and Tradition) for several years in Rome, and he has been writing 
about it at least since 1926. His teaching does not appear to be affected 
by the decree, and he will, doubtless, continue to see in the Apocalypse 
how the future events of the Church militant will occur. They are like 
(he would say) a diptych: on one side we see the first resurrection (cf. 
Apoc. iv, 5 ; I Thess. iv, 16; I Cor. xv, 25, 51 ff) leading to the social 
reign of the risen elect ; on the other side we see the general resurrection 
of good and bad in view of the individual and final judgement. Con- 
necting the first side with the second we see the future peaceful reign 
of the Messias manifested. This does not mean that Christ and the saints 
will be visibly present ; it means that Satan will be rendered absolutely 
powerless and Christ and His Church will reign in the mass of men’s 
hearts. Hence, in this period (of indefinite duration) mankind will respect 
holiness, will cherish truth rather than lies—will practise love for the 
sake of Christ rather than hate for the sake of Satan. 

The decree observes that people have been asking the Holy See 
for some guidance about the truth of the Millennium theory. The Holy 
Office replied by condemning one exaggerated notion. It is not sur- 
prising that many people are wondering if there is anything in the 
Millennium theory. Apocalyptic literature has its special appeal in times 
of stress and depression, and doubtless many people are asking 
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whether the time will ever come on this earth when the Church militant 

will be seen to triumph over Satan, when peoples will be guided in their 

actions and policies not by the lower passions but by Christian principles. 
D. J. LEAHY. 


What is the teaching of Genesis ii, 7 about the human soul? 


In the Douay Version Gen. ii, 7 is translated ‘And the Lord God 
formed man of the slime of the earth, and breathed into his face the 
breath of life ; and man became a living soul’. The Revised Version has : 
‘And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living soul’. The 
matter out of which man’s body was fashioned is called ‘slime’ in the 
former which follows St Jerome’s Latin Vulgate, and ‘dust’ in the latter. 
The same word occurs again in Gen. iii, 19, in the sentence of condemna- 
tion after the sin of our first parents : ‘Dust thou art and into dust thou 
shalt return’. Here both versions use the same word ‘dust’, which accords 
both with the realities of death contemplated in the sentence and with 
the meaning of the Hebrew word elsewhere (Deut. xxviii, 24). And this 
sentence of condemnation obviously refers back to the formation of 
man’s body in our verse, so that the translation should use the same 
word in both places. St Jerome’s choice of the word /imus seems to have 
been dictated by the thought that dry dust would lack the cohesiveness 
required to form a body. But the use of the word is not confined to the 
meaning ‘dust’ ; it also stands for ‘soil’ (Job v, 6, xiv, 8), and the shade of 
meaning is conveyed by the context. So that if it were not for the desir- 
ability of using the same word in ii, 7 and iii, 19, in the former passage 
the translation might well be ‘soil’, a word which avoids the idea of 
dryness ; and we are told that water was not lacking (ii, 6, 10). 

When the body of man had been thus formed, it was lifeless. 
To give it life God breathed into its nostrils (so more appropriately 
according to the Hebrew text) the breath of life. This conception is 
based on the most obvious difference between a living and a dead body. 
The living body breathes, the dead body does not. As long as there is 
breath in the body, the person lives (Job xxvii, 2); when there is no 
breath left, the person dies (III Kings xviii, 17, 21 f). Itis God who gives 
it (Isaias Ixii, 5), and it is God who takes it away (Job xxxiv, 14 f). And 
it is beyond the power of any man to grant it (Job xxvi, 4). But it is not 
the special possession of man. As essential to life, it is common to man 
and the animals (Gen. vii, 22). In all these cases the same word neshamah 
is used. In Ps. ciii (civ) 29 f., where the word réach ‘wind, breath, spirit’ 
is used, the giving and taking away of the life-breath of animals is directly 
attributed to God : 
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‘If thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; 
If thou takest away their breath (riéach), they expire 
And go back to their dust. 
When thou sendest forth thy spirit (rach), they are created, 
And thou renewest the face of the earth’. 

And this word rdach is also used indifferently of man and of animals, 
as in God’s announcement of His intention to destroy all living things 
in the waters of the Flood (Gen. vi, 17). In Prov. xx, 27, a passage of 
late date (and see Isai. lvii, 16) the word neshdmah is used of a permanent 
principle in man : 

‘The spirit (neshamah) of man is the lamp of the Lord 
Scrutinizing all the inward parts of his being’. 

We have to remember that there was a development of doctrine 
in the long centuries which saw the gradual growth of the Old Testament 
literature. The idea of a spiritual being is not one that we can expect 
to find in the early days of Israel. It is a concept of which an uncultured 
people is incapable. Even to-day after centuries of profound philosophical 
and theological speculation our notion of a spiritual being is vague and 
largely negative. It is not therefore surprising that Gen. ii, 7 should 
speak of man only as a living being, such as he presents himself to the 
observation of all human beings. For it should be added that the final 
clause of our verse ‘and man became a living soul’ can with better justi- 
fication be translated ‘became a living being’. The word used is nephesh, 
which denotes the principle of animal life and is here and elsewhere used 
to denote that which possesses this principle just as the word neshamah 
is used of what possesses breath (Deut. xx, 16; Jos. xi, 11, etc). This, of 
course, is paralleled by our own use of the word ‘soul’ to speak of human 
beings as possessors of souls. And this use of nephesh is not confined to 
man. In this same chapter (Gen. ii, 19), the same phrase is used of the 
beasts and the birds, and is translated both in the Douay Version and 
the Revised Version ‘living creature’. 

EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


How could St Elizabeth be the ‘kinswoman’ (Luke i, 36) of our Lady, 
and also a ‘daughter of Aaron’ ( Luke i, 5), and therefore of the tribe of Levi, 
if St Joseph was of ’the house of David’ (Luke it, 4) and therefore of the 
tribe of Judah? According to Num. xxxvi, 7-8 (Vulgate) both men and 
women were to marry within their own tribe, whereas here there must have 
been intermarriage between the tribes of Judah and Levi. 


It will be clearer to deal with this difficulty under four headings : 


(1) The Text of the Latin Vulgate in Num. xxxvi, 7-8, does indeed 
lay it down that ‘all men shall marry wives from their own tribe and clan, 
and all women shall take husbands from the same (i.e., their own) tribe, 
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so that the inheritance may remain in the families, and tribes may not 
intermingle’. It may be noticed at once (1) that the Latin Vulgate (chiefly 
in virtue of the decrees, etc., of the Council of Trent) must be regarded 
as substantially faithful, and safe in faith and morals : (2) that the Vulgate 
reading here is not correct, and does not give the right sense : (3) that 
the word ‘inheritance’, throughout this paper and throughout the 
biblical passages quoted, refers to land. Upon careful consideration of 
the passages this becomes obvious ; the whole matter at issue is the 
transmission of land. 

(2) The history of the matter helps to throw light upon the 
regulations. The question arose in the case of the daughters of Zelophe- 
had (Salphaad), who had died without male heirs (cf. Num. xxvii). His 
daughters asked that they might inherit his land, which evidently at 
that time they would not normally have done. The Lord not only 
granted their petition, but also made a general law that when a man 
died leaving no sons, his land was to go to his daughters (Num. xxvii, 8). 

The second stage of the legislation was reached when heads of the 
families of the tribe of Manasseh protested that in this way the land 
might pass out of the possession of the tribe to which it had been assigned ; 
for normally the land of these daughters would be inherited by their 
sons, who would belong to the tribe of their fathers. These last might 
not be of the tribe of the daughters (e.g., of Zelophehad) whom they 
had married (cf. Num. xxxvi, 1-4). The Lord then commanded that 
daughters who inherited land were to marry within their own clan, so 
that the land would remain within the tribe. This law is stricter than 
was essentially required, the ‘clan’ being a subdivision of the tribe ; 
but doubtless it was desirable that the territories even of the clans should 
remain intact. In Num. xxxvi, 6 and 8, the Hebrew text requires the 
heiress to marry a husband of ‘the clan of the tribe’ of her father ; in 
English such a rendering would not make the sense clear enough, so 
that it is better to render (as below) ‘her father’s tribal clan’. The Latin 
Vulgate, however, and therefore the Douay and Knox versions, omit 
the mention of the clan. 

It may be asked why the’Lord did not exact at once that daughters 
who inherited land should marry within their own clan, instead of 
there being two stages in the legislation. The answer appears to be that 
the legislation could develop more naturally and without opposition 
through these two stages: first of all, land had to be secured to the 
daughters, and then the rights of the tribe and clan to their own land were 
safeguarded. 

(3) The Hebrew text of Num. xxxvi, 7-9 now calls for a short 
notice separately. It runs : ‘An inheritance ofthe children of Israel shall 
not pass from tribe to tribe : for the children of Israel shall cleave every 
one to the inheritance of the tribe of his fathers. And every daughter 
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that possesseth an inheritance in any tribe of the children of Israel shall 
become wife to one of her father’s tribal clan, so that the children of 
Israel may possess every one the inheritance of his fathers. And so no 
inheritance shall pass from one tribe to another tribe; for the tribes 
of the children of Israel shall cleave every man to his own inheritance.’ 

(4) Our Lady and St Elizabeth, it can now be shown, could certainly 
have been kinswomen. Our Lady’s descent is not explicitly mentioned, 
but St Paul emphatically states that our Lord was born of the seed of 
David (Rom. i, 3) ; and even from a strictly historical point of view it 
may be noticed that he was intimate with ‘the beloved physician Luke’ 
(Coloss. iv, 14), who in his turn was intimate with our Lady, as is clear 
from the first two chapters of his gospel. Some other passages in St 
Luke’s writings point the same way, for he is especially well informed 
about the holy women. It cannot seriously be doubted that our Lady 
was descended from the tribe of Judah, no less than St Joseph. Since 
St Elizabeth’s husband Zachary was a priest, it may be worth noting 
that there was no restriction of a tribal kind in the marriage of priests ; 
it is only laid down that the high priest must marry a virgin (Levit. 
xxi, 14), and that the ordinary priest must not marry a woman divorced 
or polluted or a harlot (Levit. xxi, 7). In actual fact St Elizabeth was 
‘of the daughters of Aaron’, and therefore of the tribe of Levi. 

Our Lady and St Elizabeth, then, as a matter of fact both married 
into their own tribe, though there is no particular reason to think that 
they had inherited land. Our Lady, in particular, made the offering of 
the poor at her purification, which rather makes against her having 
inherited land (cf. Luke ii, 24; Levit. xii, 8). But in any case there is no 
positive reason to suppose that their two mothers (or their grandmothers) 
had inherited land, so that there is no difficulty in supposing that one (or 
both) of them might be descended in part from the other’s tribe. 


C. LATTEY, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


How is Matt. v 17-18, to be reconciled with the abolition in the New 
Law of the Jewish ritual observances, the sabbath rest, the Pasch, etc ? 


Very early in His sermon on the Mount our Lord speaks of the 
relation of His mission to the Mosaic Law and to the prophets. He has 
not come to destroy them, to cast them out of His own religion and to 
deny them all force. He has come to fulfil them, to develop them into 
something greater. Thus, the ritual observances find their supreme 
expression in the Holy Eucharist, but also in the divine office: the 
sabbath rest remains, though transferred to the first day of the week : 
our own passover is Christ (I Cor. v, 7). Thus the Old Testament still 
lives in the New, which we cannot fully understand without it, any 
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more than we can understand the Old without the New. Novum in 
Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet. The examples which our Lord Himself 
brings forward belong to the domain of morals: murder, adultery, 
divorce, perjury, non-resistance to injuries, charity (v, 21-48). We 
have here the code of Christian perfection ; but we cannot be quite 
sure that our Lord spoke all this at one time, as St Matthew has a way 
of collecting together sayings connected with the same topic. 

But our Lord is immediately concerned with the time and work 
of His own ministry, and not with the results that will follow from His 
rejection by the Jews and crucifixion, which meant the abandonment of 
Jerusalem and its temple for Rome. He tells His hearers that the Law 
must be obeyed, but not in the way that the scribes seek their justness 
(or righteousness) in it. The best commentary on this is the vehement 
attack upon them in Matt. xxiii, where however He still maintains their 
authority (xxiii, 3), though He had prophesied the end of it (xv, 13-14; 
xxi, 39-46 ; cf. xxiii, 38). 

Thus, until the veil of the temple had been rent in two (xxvii, 
51), the Law was to have its full and literal sense and obligation ; but 
after that it is the Law as fully developed that obliges, no longer as 
restricted to a single nation and temple, but with that internal and external 
expansion anticipated alike in the Law and the prophets. ‘Are we then 
making void the Law through faith? asks St Paul: ‘Heaven forbid ! 
We are establishing the Law’ (Rom. iii, 31). 


C. LATTEY, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxoni 
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Die literarische Einheit des Johannesevangeliums by Eugen Ruckstuhl 
(Paulusverlag, Freiburg) 13 Swiss francs. 


This third volume of the resumed series of Studia Friburgensia is a 
detailed examination of the attempts made by Bultmann to dissect the 
gospel of St John into an agglomerate of literary sources. Bultmann’s 
work is scattered through periodicals and tracts between the years 1923 
and 1940 while his Johannesevangelium appeared in 1941. Before this, 
in 1939, a Swiss Protestant scholar, Eduard Schweizer, with the book 
Ego eimi, had begun a defence of the unity of John, though obviously 
he was firing off his ammunition before Bultmann had deployed all his 
troops. It remained therefore necessary that someone should undertake 
a fuller examination of Bultmann when his position had been fully dis- 
closed. This Ruckstuh] has done, trying to establish reliable rules of 
procedure for deciding when on internal evidence alone one -might be 
justified in postulating a duality of sources for a document. He takes over 
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from Schweizer the distinction between a literary peculiarity (Zigen- 
tiimlichkeit), that is exclusive to John’s gospel and distributed thorough- 
out its length, and a trait (Zug), which while being found commonly 
in John is also to be found elsewhere and therefore is of no use in deter- 
mining the unity of authorship of the gospel. Everyone who has handled 
the gospel has noticed how such phrases as : ‘Jesus answered and said’ 
are common in John. When it is further established that the Synoptists 
did not use this turn of phrase, one has arrived at a feature of the gospel 
that may be termed a peculiarity, and statistical work on the frequency 
of its occurrence may then be undertaken. The accumulation of these 
peculiarities and the evidence of their occurrence in all the strata of the 
gospel which Bultmann claimed to have differentiated build up the case 
for rejecting his claims. 

In England, after Abbot’s thorough treatment of Johannine gram- 
mar and vocabulary, there is less danger of such speculations as those of 
Bultmann finding acceptance, and so the need of a refutation of them 
is not felt. The last fifty pages of Ruckstuhl’s book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the attempt by J. Jeremias to deny the authenticity of John 
vi, 51-58 on the grounds of its stylistic resemblance to the closing verse 
(xxi, 24) of the gospel which many admit to be an addition by a later 
hand. Here the author uses all his principles of stylistic analysis to refute 
such a view, and this defence of the eucharistic discourse will be more 
valuable to English students, especially as the work of Jeremias on the 
Last Supper, where he maintains the same views about John vi, 51-58, 
is now being translated into English. Where Ruckstuhl goes in for 
analysis of John’s thought, as distinct from his language, he is less con- 
vincing, and his work on the Prologue would have benefited had he 
accepted as correct the reading of John i, 3-4 which is unanimously 
attested by the ante-Nicene Fathers. He might also with advantage have 
made some use of Sir Edwyn Hoskyn’s work The Fourth Gospel, especially 
on John xxi, 24. 

J. H. CREHAN, S.]. 














